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a portrait of my distant — but beloved — Atlantic Creole and Andalusian ancestors 
The Bryants and The Elkinses 


Let’s start at the beginning — which is quite far from the actual 
beginning of the story. That would have been in the time before my family 
arrived in the Tidewater area, before my family saw the Atlantic Ocean from 
the other side. 


In the time before, at the beginning of the story, my ancestors— from 
Belmullet to Loango— would have watched the sun setting over the ocean. To 
watch the sun rise over the water instead would’ve been a new experience. It 
would have been the end of something familiar; it would have marked the 
beginning of an unfamiliar life. 


“The beginning of the story,” for me, was the moment I realized there 
might be something to gain, something to learn, from exploring my family’s 
history. 


I started researching my family tree in 2015 or 2016, which means that 
other genealogists — both professionals and amateurs — did most of the heavy 
lifting for me. They found almost all of the documentation. I just had to sift 
through it and figure out which information was genuine. I went in with an 
open mind and a willingness to learn. I knew that I might find surprises — or 
maybe find answers to questions | didn’t even know I needed to ask. Because 
most branches of our family tree were Southern settlers, I figured that I might 
have a good idea of what I would find, but I didn’t want to make assumptions. 


Like many other Southerners, part of our family story was explained by 
proximity to native-ness. Jrish and Scottish and Scots-Irish—those ancestries 
were often mentioned. But Native American—a vague, unspecified connection 
to an unnamed tribe — was supposedly another section on our ancestral pie 
chart. 


My paternal grandmother, quite genuinely, believed that someone on her 
side of the family might have had Indigenous ancestry. I don’t quite remember 
which surnames were supposed to be connected to any tribes — but it seems 
like it was somehow connected to her Edmonds ancestors, who allegedly 
descended from the Randolph family. To this day, I’ve never found even a hint 
of a connection between the Edmonds and Randolph families. 


I found very little information that hinted at any connection between 
our Edmonds family and any Indigenous groups. But as I worked backward 
through the surnames on other branches of my grandmother’s tree, I found a 
wealth of information about two families: the Bryants and the Elkinses. 


(For clarification: One of my Bryant ancestors married an Elkins, back 
when the families lived in colonial Virginia. That’s what piqued my interest in 
these folks.) 


As I read about this ancestor and that ancestor, I kept an open mind. I 
found all sorts of information that pointed to different origins for these two 
families—some pointed to Europe, others pointed to origins in the 
Chesapeake area, where the family lived near Indigenous tribes. But one 
comment stopped me in my tracks. 


A fellow Bryant descendant left a brief comment on a genealogist’s blog. 
The genealogist specialized in researching Indigenous ancestors from the 
colonial era. And the Bryant descendant? They weren't attempting to dismiss 
the family’s (potential) links to any tribes. Instead, they wanted to offer up 
additional information they’d recently found. 


Their own research, combined with DNA testing, led them to uncover 
something: the Bryant family has Congolese ancestry. To quote a portion of 


their comment: “...there were other descendants of the Bryant line [...] that 
matched to this exact same African group.” 


I read and reread this comment, wondering if my cousin had found the 
prologue to our family’s story. 


I didn’t find it unbelievable, but I still wanted to do my own research. 
Maybe that’s not the right way to say it, because that sounds like I found it 
difficult to believe. No, that wasn’t it. I just wanted to watch the pieces fall in 
place —to see it all with my own eyes. 


I pulled up my own DNA test results. I went straight to my DNA matches 
and sifted through my cousins, searching specifically for Bryants and Elkinses. 
I did this on two or three separate occasions. I scrolled from cousin to cousin, 
triangulated match to triangulated match. After those initial searches, I found 
around fifty 105 Bryant and Elkins cousins who had anywhere from 1 to 5 
percent Congolese ancestry. Most frequently on the lower end, 
percentage-wise, which supported the idea that our Congolese-American 
ancestor was born sometime in the later decades of the seventeenth century, 
or perhaps right at the turn of the eighteenth century. 


I looked into the history of the Transatlantic slave trade. I came to find 
that our Bryant ancestor was forcibly brought to Virginia from West Central 
Africa, from the area then known as the Kingdom of Kongo. 


In a Substack post, I wrote about the situation with the Bryants and the 
Elkinses, and about the origin of this discovery: 


“My family’s ‘Native American lore’ is perhaps similar to lots of people in 
the Kentucky-Tennessee-Virginia area. For about six months, right when 
I started to delve deeply into genealogy, I heard whispers [amongst 
cousins on ancestry sites] that the family had links to a state-recognized 
tribe in Virginia. After consulting with other cousins who are into 
genealogy — and, frankly, after looking at thirty or forty DNA results 


pages —it seems that my own Bryant and Elkins ancestors were of 
Congolese descent. 


There are plenty of multiracial groups in the region— Melungeon people 
being one of the most well-known groups. (An aside about the 
Melungeon people: my own ancestors on this Bryant-Elkins branch have a 
similar European-African family background, and they settled in Kentucky 
after leaving Virginia. Are they, too, considered Melungeons? They left 
Virginia and eastern Tennessee to settle in western Kentucky; they left the 
Appalachian region early on. Are they best described as descendants of 
Virginia’s Atlantic Creoles? Descendants of Eastern Tennessee's 
Melungeons? It’s been difficult for me to accurately describe them, so I 
often fall back on Atlantic Creole, as I feel it more accurately describes 
their lived experience. After all, they moved away from the mountains by 
the mid-1800s, and that part of our family’s story was far removed from 
the lives they led in Kentucky.) Amongst these multiracial groups in the 
southern states, many people may have valid connections to Indigenous 
tribes. In my own case, my ancestors were European and African. 


I think a lot of people from the South can relate to this— hearing one 
family narrative that might have been obfuscated to hide a different 
family narrative. I understand that there were safety concerns, to put it 
mildly. Passing was a means of surviving the brutality of the time in 
which they lived — making the family narrative a complicated thing. 


But I know lots of Southerners and Old Stock Americans are genuinely 
surprised by their DNA results. Many folks expect to find proof of 
Indigenous heritage — although a quick Google search of ‘Indigenous 
DNA test’ will lead you to a number of links that explain the 
complications of trying to use only a DNA test to prove a specific tribal 
connection. There are lots of additional complicating factors — forced 
adoptions, the Sixties Scoop in Canada, and other circumstances — that 
might lead someone to use a DNA test as means of finding Indigenous 
siblings, cousins, and other people to reconnect with. Many tribes, 


though, explicitly say that the tests are not part of their enrollment 
criteria. 


At the same time — while we’re on the subject of DNA testing —some 
Southerners who expect to see Indigenous American results may be 
surprised to find that they have African ancestry. I was —and, ultimately, 
I wasn't. I knew a bit about the Melungeon community, so I guess | 
wasn’t too surprised to have Black ancestors — ancestors from West 
Central Africa.” 


(Thus concludes the section I pulled from my Substack newsletter.) 


A stray message from a distant cousin. A short, three-sentence 
paragraph. A message left at the bottom of a long blog post— that was the first 
thing to set me on the right track to discovering the family’s connections to 
Central Africa. I don’t know what I would’ve done had I not found their 
comment. 


In time, I might have reached similar conclusions after noticing a similar 
pattern of shared inheritance between Cousin A, Cousin B, Cousin C, and so on 
and so forth. But it would’ve taken me longer to establish that connection. I 
wouldn't have had it in mind to even look for that connection, the thing that 
marked us as stars in the same constellation. 


To have a cousin speak— or write — publicly about our family’s African 
heritage? To have a cousin making these connections to our almost-forgotten 
history? It sparked something in me. It made me realize that, within a few 
generations, it’s incredibly easy to lose details of a shared history. 


This distant heritage would have been lost to time, as it was seemingly 
unpreserved. It took some sleuthing to uncover this information. But by 
talking about it, by writing about it, by documenting it and sharing it— we 
were recognizing our history. We were preserving their memory — we were 
acknowledging their existence. And we weren't ashamed to talk about it. 


There’s certainly a painful, cruel element to the story —the story of how 
they reached this side of the Atlantic. But I don’t find my ancestor’s existence 
shameful—so the thought of their story being lost to time, to passing, to 
purposeful obfuscation was hurtful. 


My similarly-distant Finnish ancestry has been preserved and 
celebrated — even though it is just as distant, chronologically, as my Congolese 
ancestry. I knew—and still know —that I will never be the same person as my 
Finnish or Congolese ancestors, or my Irish or Scottish or Spanish ancestors, 
because our life experiences are so different. But the thought of losing 
knowledge of and appreciation for ancestral ties makes me feel uneasy. I 
wanted to appreciate. | wanted to learn. And | kept digging in, to see what else 
I could find out. 


I wanted to know everything. 


My distant cousin acknowledged that there might also be a connection 
to a tribe in the Chesapeake area, but that that information wasn’t concrete. 
They also said that their DNA results showed a pretty clear link to a tribe on 
the African continent: the Kongo people. I started researching both the tribe 
and my colonial ancestors, to see when my ancestor(s) first arrived in Virginia. 


I knew that I might not find their name— but | thought that I might be 
able to find them, their child, or their grandchild. And in that way, I could 
pinpoint a specific ancestor. I wanted to be able to recognize them, to note 
them by name. I knew this would be a colonial name, an Anglicization, and not 
an African name— even then, I assumed that would be the case — but I wanted 
to hold onto that person, finding them somewhere on my tree. 


Between the comment and the research | did on my own, we were able 
to independently narrow our Congolese heritage down to the Bryant side of 
the family —and to the families that had married Bryants. And I was also able 
to find an Elkins cousin who was still an Elkins. Her father’s father’s father 
(and so on) was an Elkins. We shared the same fourth great-grandfather—a 


man named Gabriel, a man who was a direct descendant of Elizabeth Bryant 
Elkins. This Elkins cousin was among those who triangulated with the other 
Bryant-Elkins matches. 


It seemed that Elizabeth Bryant was a good candidate — but did her 
Congolese heritage come from her mother, as her father seemed to have 
migrated from the British Isles? Would Elizabeth’s African heritage have come 
through her mother’s parents — one, or both? And how would she have 
identified — how would she have seen herself? As a Black woman? As a 
Creole? As a free person of color? Or would she have passed as a white woman 
for her safety, or for the safety of her family? 


When I thought about our ancestor Elizabeth’s Congolese heritage, | 
wanted to see her as an individual, first and foremost. However, I knew the 
society she lived in would have had an enormous impact on her daily life. I 
wondered how much of Elizabeth’s life was—or her kids’ lives were — lived in 
fear of being found out, of being punished, of being harmed. 


I researched colonial laws and found that marriage between a white 
person and a non-white person was outlawed in the 1690s. I wondered, then, 
how the Bryant-Elkins relationship worked. I wondered if Elizabeth’s father’s 
status (he was, from what I can find, a European-descended colonist) might 
have afforded her protection. I also wondered about the family’s ability to 
pass. By the turn of the next century, our family had moved west to Tennessee 
(before moving on to Kentucky and Texas) and seemed to be successfully 
passing, which feels sort of cruel to write about and to think about. 


I must confess, here, that it was only when I was older— meaning “in my 
mid-to-late twenties” — that I realized that the colony only enacted those laws 
because a not insignificant number of colonial Virginians were in relationships 
that defied racial categorization. 


These relationships, of course, were not always consensual or equitable. 
That is something that must be acknowledged. It pains me to think of my 
ancestor — or anyone else’s ancestors — being taken advantage of in this way. I 
can’t claim to know whether my ancestor from Africa was in a consensual 


relationship with a European colonist, or whether they were forcibly taken 
advantage of. Although I know what happened, I don’t know how it happened 
to my ancestor —and | don’t want to romanticize a situation that involved 
trauma. 


It is true, in some cases, that there were colonial Virginians who forged 
consensual relationships. These relationships involved people who lived and 
worked on the same farms and plantations, in the same villages, in the same 
parts of the wilderness. The fact that a significant number of people were 
meeting this way, and then having multiracial descendants, was perhaps a 
late-coming realization — though it seemed to be an explanation for why the 
colonial courts felt the need to intervene in the late 1600s, with partus 
sequitur ventrem legislation. 


In any case, the intervention of the courts didn’t stop my ancestors from 
meeting each other, from having their children, from living their lives. By the 
time my ancestor Gabriel moved to Texas, his daughter was settling down in 
Kentucky, where the rest of my direct ancestors (on that particular line) also 
ended up. 


It seemed like they’d moved half a world away from the mountains and 
the Tidewater. That, then, was something my family became good at— moving. 


Although the family moved farther and farther west of Appalachia, they 
often lived in communities alongside families with familiar surnames. Growing 
up in western Kentucky, I knew people with names like Goins, Chavis, Gibson, 
Mullins, and Lowery. | was familiar with Melungeon surnames, with Lumbee 
surnames, and other names associated with multiracial and families — even 
though I didn’t know that all of these folks might be connected. As a kid, I 
didn’t know that we might be in kinship with each other. As a grown woman, I 
see that we may have all been drawn to the area around the same time, likely 
for the same reasons. This is a place where you can work hard and disappear. 


At the time, this land — Chickasaw territory — was a forested frontier, 
before the advent of the strip mines and quarries. If a person wanted to start 
over here, then they could. It was a good place to reinvent yourself, with 
steady work on the farms, the rivers, and out in the woods. And with new 
neighbors arriving every day, there were no “old” neighbors to second-guess 
discrepancies in your backstory. 


When the Elkins family first arrived in western Kentucky, they called 
Hopkins and Livingston Counties home. The Elkins surname had been 
exchanged in marriage for a new surname, which would probably also be 
familiar to people in the area. (I’m not saying that this branch of our family is 
prominent or secretive, but I'll keep referring to this branch as the Elkins 
branch, for the sake of clarity. There are many names that spring off from this 
Elkins line — but all these roads lead back to the Elkinses. And, from there, the 
main highway leads back to the Bryants.) 


These ancestors of mine, they farmed, raised cattle, ran dairies and 
lumber mills, mined, and did all manner of things. Many people in the family 
were especially gifted musicians. For my part, I’ve tried to emulate them by 
learning how to play the banjo. I’m always trying to learn something new 
about musicality — what I can and can’t play. 


But this isn’t about me, and it isn’t about a banjo, and it isn’t even about 
music. To drift away from my digression, I'd like to get back to the first bit of 
the previous paragraph: these folks were “regular folks.” What they knew, and 
what they didn’t know, about their family history remains a mystery to me. It 
wouldn't surprise me if my own great-grandfather knew very little about his 
great-grandfather— about the man who was around one-sixteenth Black, the 
man who tried to start a new life in a new republic. A man who lived in 
Virginia and Tennessee and died in Texas. A man who was always moving. A 
man who lives on in my memory. This man, Gabriel, and our ancestor 
Elizabeth — they both live on in my memory. 


I wonder how much they — Gabriel and Elizabeth — knew about their 
own ancestors. I don’t blame them for not knowing everything, particularly 
after having been forcibly removed from their homeland, their heritage, their 
family, their culture. That’s what happened to Elizabeth’s mother or her 
grandparents, to their generation. In Gabriel’s generation, safety was stilla 
concern—and | imagine his parents and grandparents withheld certain 
secrets for the sake of passing, for the sake of safety. It’s overwhelming to 
think about. 


In spite of that, | wonder how much they knew. I wonder what they 
wanted to know— what they wanted to ask about. I wonder if they recognized 
their grandmothers’ features in their own faces. I wonder at all the things they 
knew, at all the things that were withheld from them. I wish they’d had the 
opportunity to ask questions, to seek answers, to find out more about their 
people. Our people. 


The Granades 


The Granade branch of my family tree has also been a source of 
fascination. Initially, this was because of their unique last name. In time, I 
learned that their surname is associated with a region in southern Spain—and 
with pomegranates. 


The Granades, according to the family history texts, arrived in North 
Carolina after leaving the Palatinate, where they arrived after leaving Belgium. 
They’d arrived in Brussels after leaving Spain, where they arrived after leaving 
North Africa. They were always on the move. 


There were a couple of sources where | found information about the 
various places they called home. The surname appears in the Dictionary of 
American Family Names, alongside a brief note about the family’s “Spanish 
Moorish” origins. Another source, published in the 1980s, cites information 


that an Alabamian Granade received in a letter from a Belgian Granade. That 
information suggests that our shared forebears were Moriscos who left Spain 


in the sixteenth century. When they arrived in Belgium, they adopted a family 
crest festooned with pomegranates, which reflected the literal meaning of 
their surname. 


I have to confess, I had no idea about any of this until my mother and | 
took a DNA test. Until I found information posted online by various Granade 
cousins. This was a few years ago, when people gave DNA tests as gifts around 
Christmas, Easter, and even as treats at Halloween. (At least they weren’t 
handing out needles and razor blades!) We weren't surprised to have the words 
“North African” show up on our results pages — well, that’s not really true. We 
were surprised, but we were not upset or embarrassed or disbelieving. We 
were, however, curious. And that’s when I started assembling our tree. 


It took a few months of strategic maneuvering around the tree, following 
leads and brushing up against brick walls. But I eventually figured out that my 
mother’s grandfather had a few-times-great-grandmother who was a Granade. 
He descended from this woman through two lines— because his mother and 
father were both descended from our Granade ancestress. (They were 
quasi-distant cousins, but that was hardly uncommon in the rural area where 
they lived.) 


It’s been fun and fascinating to come across cousins who shared ties to 
the Granade family. And, in the process of researching my own family history, I 
developed an interest in reading up on the general history of southern Spain 
and North Africa. I’m very much enamored with the time, the place, and the 
culture my ancestors knew. I know that my ancestors lead a different life than 
the life I live — but I found myself wanting to commemorate their culture. I 
want to understand their ways of life, because I don’t want to forget that I owe 
part of my existence to them. 


I must say that, in time, I came to understand that DNA tests have their 
flaws —as I discussed earlier in the Bryant-Elkins section. | ultimately used 
the testing sites to find cousins —to check their family research against my 
own. But I always have a laugh when an ancestry site updates its algorithm 


and assigns me some Sardinian or Sicilian ancestry. I now know that my family 
is from the western Mediterranean region, but they lived to the southwest of 
those islands, on the world’s second-largest continent. 


I’ve often wondered how much time I should spend discussing and 
preserving that aspect of my family’s history. I didn’t want to be considered 
“fake” or “weird” or “over the top” because of recognizing and claiming ties to 
something so distant. And in the process of the claiming, I didn’t want to 
overstep any boundaries. I wanted to learn as much as I could, but I didn’t 
want to over-assert, or claim to be an authority or a teacher. I wanted to 
continue to preserve history, but I didn’t know what that would (or should) 
require of me. 


I wondered if I should take the time to learn a bit of Darija or Tamazight, 
because it would make me feel closer to an admittedly distant past. And then | 
decided it would probably make more sense to learn a few words of 
Mozarabic, or to learn more than a few words of Spanish. I found that 
Mozarabic was quite like Spanish, and that my rusty Spanish would sound 
more familiar to the set of my ancestors who called southern Spain home. The 
intricacies of life in the past, the distance from then to now, the amount of 
research I needed to do — all of this made me pause, and made me wonder 
what I needed to do to feel closer to ancestors who had never anticipated my 
existence. 


As time went on, I also had more trouble labeling these Granade 
ancestors — how wonderful of them, by the way, to defy labels. I heard lots of 
terms used, usually something like “Spanish-Moorish family” or “Moorish 
ancestors.” It seemed like mudejar or morisco would've been possible 
alternatives, but I continued to find information — usually reproduced from 
the same Belgian source —that alluded to the family’s Moorishness. Despite 
moving across three continents, the family had retained the knowledge that 
they had roots in the Maghreb. 


I also wondered about what the family did while they were in 
Brussels — which was part of the Spanish Netherlands, back when they called 
it home. I can’t imagine how they felt to have moved to a different part ofa 
different empire. Some things were likely familiar, while many things were 
surely different. And thus continued the story —from the Maghreb to Spain to 
the Spanish Netherlands. From there to the Palatinate to (the admittedly more 
familiar) North Carolina, and then to other Southern states: Tennessee, 
Alabama, Kentucky. 


After learning more about the family, I felt excited but uncertain. I was 
uncertain about delving into pre-colonial history. I wanted to embrace my 
Amazigh/Maghrebi and my Bakongo ancestors, but I didn’t want to be that 
kind of person. I didn’t want to be accused of “doing too much.” I just wanted 
to learn about and acknowledge both of these facets of my family history, 
because information about both of the Granades and the Bryant-Elkinses been 
preserved over four hundred years — between court documents, family 
histories, handwritten trees charted in family Bibles, letters between cousins, 
and DNA tests. 


But I didn’t want to be disingenuous. I saw myself as a down-the-road 
descendant, as a scholar, and as someone who wanted to preserve these 
stories. I felt that I was both a relative and a curator —that I needed to take 
note of these stories, because I could participate in the curation process. I 
know for people with distant Indigenous ancestors, there’s a lot of talk about 
reconnecting in a responsible, considerate way. For some people, that involves 
accepting that their ancestors were X or Y— but that they, living in the 
twenty-first century, cannot claim to be Y themselves. They are Y-descended. 


The world of a descendant is markedly different, because of the passage 
of time, and because of the different worlds we inhabit. 


Being a descendant means you need to engage responsibly. It means that 
you ought to do more listening than talking. It also involves not trying to lay 
claim to more authority than you have a right to claim. I didn’t want to claim to 


be someone I wasn’t; I just wanted to be proud of my family and their stories. | 
wanted to acknowledge them, and not turn away from their influence. 


In the 1500s—which isn’t so far from today, in the grand scheme of 
time—I had ancestors living in Ireland, Spain, Finland, the Kingdom of Kongo, 
and Scotland, amongst other places. These people didn’t know each other 
existed, but their stories became intertwined at my birth. 


Iam extremely fortunate to know the stories of my ancestors—and I am 
proud of these people who came before me, whose memories linger with me, 
whose place in the past and the present endures. 


